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is a poetical device of Goethe's to present her 
thoughts. 

The internal evidence furnished by the scene 
itself compels us to adhere to the view that the 
base Geist is simply ' a personification of Gret- 
chen's tormenting conscience.' 

Charles Bundy Wilson. 
University of Iowa. 



THE SOURCES OF L'A FARE. 

Although we cannot state with certainty the 
particular cause or causes that induced Moliere 
to choose the subject of avarice, there are a 
number of circumstances by which, it seems, 
his attention was naturally directed towards 
such a theme. The first of these is that avarice 
was much discussed in those times, as we may 
infer from a number of passages found in 
writers like La Bruyere, Boileau, Tallemant 
des Reaux, La Fontaine and others. 

Some of these contain merely general moral 
reflections on the vice in question, others how- 
ever describe real occurrences with which 
Moliere was undoubtedly acquainted. More- 
over, if we are to judge of the character of the 
elder Poquelin in the light of recent research, 
it is more than likely that our poet reproduced 
a number of his father's traits in the character 
of Harpagon. 

Among the stories 'current then we may men- 
tion that of a certain Charles Maslon, seigneur 
de Bersy, and his son. The former was a 
miser and practised usury, and the latter bor- 
rowed money at a high rate of interest— each 
without the knowledge of the other. One day 
the two met under circumstances very much 
the same as Harpagon and Cleantein L'Avare 
ii, a. The father exclaimed : " Ah ! d£bauch6, 
c'est toi?" to which the son replied: "Ah! 
vieil usurier, c'est vous?" 1 

Perhaps the most notorious misers known at 
that time were the lieutenant-criminal Tardieu 
and his wife. Tallemant des Reaux 3 speaks of 
them as follows : 

1 Boisrobcrt's Btllt Plaideuse is said to be based on this 
occurrence. 

a Cf. Tallemant des Reaux, Let Hittoritttet (ed, Monmer 
que" et Paris), t. Hi, p. 137, 



" lis n'ont pour tous valets qu'un cocher : le 
carrosse est si mechant et les chevaux aussi, 
qu'ils ne peuvent aller." 

Moli&re, it seems, made use of these and 
other real or fictitious events— but whether 
they, or his reading of plays in which avarice 
formed the subject, gave him his first inspira- 
tion cannot be determined. 

In the following will be found the principal 
sources3 of Moliere's comedy. On account of 
its striking resemblance to L'Avare we shall 
begin with an analysis of the Aulularia by 
Plautus. 

Aulularia. 

Euclio, a poor man, has accidentally dis- 
covered a pot of gold which his grandfather 
had hidden in the house before his death. He 
is now anxiously watching lest any one should 
find out where he has concealed the treasure. 
His suspicion is aroused by the fact that every- 
body salutes- him more civilly than before, and 
when Megadorus, a rich gentleman, asks his 
daughter in marriage, he thinks that he is aim- 
ing at his gold. When, however, the suitor 
for Phaedra's hand shows his willingness to 
marry her without a dowry, Euclio gives his 
consent. While the preparations for the wed- 
ding are going on, Euclio goes to the market 
in order to buy a wedding-present for his 
daughter. On his return he finds in his house 
a number of cooks whom Megadorus has sent 
in order to prepare the marriage feast. He 
scolds, beats and drives them out because he 
suspects that they are after his money. He 
then conceals his pot in the Temple of Faith. 
Strobilus, a slave of Lyconides, overhears 
Euclio's conversation concerning the hiding- 
place of the gold, and he resolves to steal it. 
The miser, however, discovers the would-be 
thief just in time to prevent him from carrying 
out his project. He then takes his pot to an 
unfrequented grove. The slave overhears him 
again, and he now succeeds in stealing the gold 
after watching Euclio from a tree as the latter 
is burying his treasure. As soon as Euclio 
discovers the loss of his money, he laments 
most bitterly. Lyconides, a nephew of Mega- 

3 Cf. Ziitschrift fur neu/ranz. Sfrache u. Litteratur, 
vol. viii, p. si ff. Also Maliirt, in the Grandtecrivains, 
series, t. vii, p. 14 ff. 
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dorus and also in love with Phaedra, to whom 
he has done violence, thinking that the miser 
is lamenting over his daughter, confesses to hi in 
his crime. This gives rise to a comical misun- 
derstanding since Euclio is under the impres- 
sion that Lyconides is confessing the theft of 
the pot. Lyconides asks for Phaedra's hand, 
and announces at the same time to the miser 
that Megadorus has given up his claim to her 
hand in his favor. When Strobilus informs his 
master that he has stolen Euclio's treasure, 
Lyconides orders him to give it up at once, so 
that he may restore it to its rightful owner. 
The slave is willing to do so on condition 
that Lyconides will set him free. Here ends 
Plautus' comedy. There exists a supplement 
written by Codrus Urceus, an Italian gram- 
marian, according to which Lyconides becomes 
the son-in-law of Euclio and his heir — for the 
miser has suddenly become so liberal as to 
give him all his gold in addition to his daughter. 

In general outline the Aulularia and L'Avare 
resemble each other very closely — in each 
there is a miser (Euclio and Harpagon), a 
daughter (Phasdra and Elise), and her two 
lovers (Megadorus and Lyconides — Anselme 
and Valere). The part of Strobilus4 becomes 
that of La Fleche in Moliere's comedy. Again, 
in both plays we find a number of servants 
who are made to suffer from harsh treatment, 
and who freely give vent to their feelings. 
Moliere produced some fine comic effects by 
means of these servants. But although the 
principal characters of the Aulularia reappear 
in L'Avare, their particular treatment differs 
greatly in the two comedies. 

The characters newly created by Moliere are 
Cleante, Mariane, Frosine, Maitre Simon, and 
the Commissaire. 

The most general difference between the two 
misers is that one has been a poor man until 
he suddenly finds a pot of gold ; whereas the 
other, Harpagon, has always kept up a com- 
paratively big establishment comprising a large 
house and garden, a carriage, horses and a 
number of servants. Euclio continues the 
same mode of living as before he found the 
treasure, and there is nothing in his surround- 
ings to show that he is in good circumstances. 

4 Staphyla also reappears to some extent in Cl&nte's valet. 



Harpagon, on the other hand, exhibits his 
avarice in the midst of comparative elegance. 
This difference becomes all the more inter- 
esting, since Harpagon's downright niggardli- 
ness and sordid avarice form a marked con- 
trast to the ' milieu ' in which he moves. The 
result is that he becomes extremely odious, 
and, at the same time, comic. There are other 
differences between the two misers, the prin- 
cipal one being that Harpagon is in love, while 
Euclio is not. To make a miser— and an old 
miser at that— fall in love, adds much to the 
comic effect not only of this character but also 
of the entire comedy. Moreover, Harpagon is 
in love with the same girl as his son. From 
this difference in the general plan of the two 
plays arises the necessity of creating most of 
the additional personages found in L'Avare. 

If we now consider the purpose of the Latin 
comedy, we shall find that it is not so much to 
depict the avarice of Euclio as it is to describe 
the fate of a pot of gold. Hence the comedy 
becomes one of situations, whereas L'Avare 
is a comedy of character. Euclio's chief con- 
cern is to find a hiding-place for his pot. The 
effects of his avarice can hardly be said to 
manifest themselves anywhere very strongly. 
No one suffers seriously in consequence of it. 
In L'Avare, however, Moliere's principal pur- 
pose was to show the evil effects of the miser's 
stinginess upon his children, his sweetheart, 
his servants, Anselme, Frosine and even his 
horses— in short on every one that comes in 
contact with him. In L'Avare all the charac- 
ters are made to set forth the principal one, 
thus differing again from the Aulularia, in 
which the characters have a more independent 
existence. Finally Plautus had in mind an ul- 
terior aim which was partly religious and partly 
political. The Lares neglected by Euclio have 
taken vengeance upon him by keeping him 
poor for a long time. As for the political pur- 
pose, Plautus aimed at bringing the rich and 
poor into closer union by intermarriage be- 
tween those classes. He holds up before his 
audience the example of Megadorus. 

Of the characters retained in L'Avare from 
the Aulularia it is to be said that what Mega- 
dorus has lost in Anselme, Lyconides has 
gained in Valere. Megadorus seems a man 
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of flesh and blood compared with Anselme. 
Closely connected with this fact is the unnatu- 
ral denouement of L'Avare. As for Lyconides 
he seems a weakling by the side of Valere, 
the former acts like a coward who has no will 
of his own, but is driven about by the force of 
circumstances ; Val&re, on the other hand, will 
risk everything in order to win the hand of 
Elise his beloved. It is to the credit of the 
French author to have purified the relations 
between the young people. A general com- 
parison between the two comedies shows that 
L'Avare is a much more artistic and living 
production than the Aulularia. While the 
broad outlines of both are the same, the par- 
ticular age and society in which they were 
written make them differ widely . But more than 
this, the superior talent of Molifere changed 
and amplified the comedy of Plautusin so skil- 
ful a manner that the Aulularia seems a mere 
sketch when compared with L'Avare. There 
is a charm and finish in the work of Moli&re 
that reveals at once the greater genius and a 
period of higher social refinement. 

Larivev's Les Esprits. 

Among the French sources of L'Avare men- 
tion is usually made first of Les Esprits, a 
comedy by Larivey (1579). This comedy is 
founded on several plays, among them the 
Aulularia. Severin, an inveterate miser, has 
a son and a daughter, Urbain and Laurence, 
who live with him ; Fortune, another son has 
been adopted by the miser's brother Hilaire. 
Urbain is secretly in love with Feliciane, and 
Laurence loves a young man named Desire\ 
The miser, who is opposed to the plans of his 
children, is greatly troubled by a treasure that 
he carries about with him in a purse. Fearing 
lest someone may get possession of his money, 
the miser buries his purse. Desire" watches 
him, steals the purse and puts it back after 
having filled it with pebbles. The lover of 
Laurence, through the intercession of Severin 's 
brother, Hilaire, restores the money to the 
miser on condition that he will consent to the 
marriages of his children Urbain and Laurence. 

From a close comparison between Les 
Esprits and L'Avare it appears that Moliere 
made considerable use of the former comedy. 
Severin makes himself ridiculous by his avarice 



and brings upon himself the hatred of his 
children through his hardheartedness. These 
traits reappear, but more strongly in L'Avare. 
The special obligation of Moliere to Larivey 
is the recognition scene towards the end of 
L'Avare (v, 5). In Les Esprits the father of 
Feliciane, a rich merchant, reappears after a 
long absence, and by this timely return the 
marriage of his daughter is greatly facilitated. 
Moliere is also indebted to Larivey for the re- 
lation in which Cleante and Mariane stand to 
each other (compare that of Urbain and Feli- 
ciane in Les Esprits). In Moliere's comedy, 
however, this relation has become purified. 
Finally, in the order of arrangement of scenes, 
Moliere follows Les Esprits more closely than 
the Aulularia. 

La Belle Plaideuse. 

Another comedy, La Belle Plaideuse, by 
Boisrobert (1654) furnished Moliere with a sug- 
gestion for the scene between Harpagon and 
Cleante, where the latter discovers that his 
father is a usurer (ii, 2) (cf. La Belle Plaideuse, 
i, 8). In the same play our author found a 
sketch of the memorandum-scene which he 
so admirably developed in L'Avare (ii, 1). All 
that interests us here in La Belle Plaideuse 
may be summed up as follows : Ergaste, the 
miser's son, is in love with Corinne, who is in 
need of money in order to carry on a lawsuit 
for the purpose of recovering an inheritance. 
The lover tries to borrow the money for her 
and succeeds in finding what he wants, but he 
will have to pay a high rate of interest. When, 
finally, lender and borrower meet, they prove 
to be father and son. This unfortunate out- 
come of Ergaste's plan induces him to try 
other means. He finds a second usurer who 
is ready to favor him with the loan, provided 
be will pay eight and one-third per cent in- 
terest and is willing, moreover, to accept a lot 
of old rubbish for the larger part of the money. 
The valet reports from the usurer : 

II veut bien vous fournir les quinze mille francs ; 



Encor qu'au denier douze il prete cett* somme 

Sur bonne caution, il n'a que mille ecus (3000 francs) 

Qu'il donne argent comptant. 

La Belle Plaideuse ends with the news that 
Corinne has won her lawsuit, and this induces 
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the miser Amidor to give his consent to the 
double marriage. There are other resemblances 
between La Belle Plaideuse and L'Avare, all 
of which point to the fact that Moliere made 
ample use of the former play. Thus, for in- 
stance, we find in La Belle Plaideuse a double 
love-intrigue ; that is, in addition to the one 
mentioned, there is that between Ergaste's 
sister and Corinne's brother. It is this second 
love-affair that seems to have suggested to 
Moliere many points for the relation existing 
between Elise and Valere. 

As for the misers in La Belle Plaideuse and 
L'Avare, we find that in both plays they are 
wealthy, and occupy a certain social position, 
which is not so with Euclio in the Aulularia. 
Finally, attention may be called to the fact that 
Filipin, the valet, and La Fleche resemble each 
other in a number of essential traits. 

La Mire Coquette. 

Moliere is also indebted to Quinault's La 
Mere Coquette, written in 1665. The comedy 
contains a double rivalry : Ismene, whose hus- 
band is supposed to be dead, tries to win the 
affection of Acante, the lover of Isabelle, her 
daughter. Acante, on the other hand, has a 
rival in his father Cremante, an old miser, who, 
treats his son in a niggardly fashion and is 
determined to marry the Iatter's sweetheart. 
Finally Ismene's former husband returns after 
a long absence, and the play ends with Acante's 
happy marriage with Isabelle. 

There are other French comedies showing 
certain close resemblances with L'Avare, as 
La Veuve by Larivey, L' Hi ritier ridicule by 
Scarron, Les Barbons amoureux by Chevalier 
and La Dame <T intrigue by Chappuzeau. In 
reference to these plays, however, it may be 
said that we do not know to what extent he 
was indebted to them or, indeed, whether he 
was indebted to them at all. 
/ Suppositi. 

The principal Italian source used by MoliSre 
is the comedy entitled I Suppositis by Ariosto 
(1509). From the following brief analysis the 
resemblance between this play and L'Avare 
will be readily seen. A wealthy young Sicilian, 
by the name of Erostrato has come to Ferrara 

5 Cf. Opere Minttri di Lodovico Ariosto, tomo ii. Firenze. 
1857. 



in order to study law. One day while walking 
on the street he sees a young lady, Polinesta, 
and falls in love with her. In order to be al- 
ways near his sweetheart, Erostrato determines 
to enter the service of her father, Damonio, an 
old miser, and to accomplish this he assumes 
the name of his own servant Dulippo. He is 
aided in his project by Polinesta 's nurse.6 Now 
it happens that a wealthy old miser Cleandro 
seeks the same young lady in marriage and 
finds a favorable hearing with Damonio. The 
love between Erostrato and Polinesta is finally 
discovered, and the loveris thrown into prison. 
The latter, like Valere in L'Avare, has won 
his master's favor to the detriment of a servant, 
Nevola, who now greatly rejoices attheideaof 
being avenged. Erostrato's father, Filogono, 
arrives from Sicily just in time not only to free 
his son from imprisonment, but also to bring 
about his marriage with Polinesta after Clean- 
dro has renounced his claim to her hand. Be- 
sides the points of resemblance that appear 
from this analysis we find in I Suppositi (i, 2) a 
parasite, Pasifilo who flatters Cleandro regard- 
ing his looks and age very much as Frosine 
does Harpagon in L'Avare (ii, sc. 5). 

The claims7 which have been advanced in 
favor of a number of other Italian comedies as 
being additional sources from which Moliere 
drew, may be disregarded since in some cases 
such comedies were based, like L'Avare, upon 
the Aulularia; as, for instance, La Sporta by 
Gelli ; in others it has been found that the 
imitation is on the side of the Italians rather 
than on that of Moliere. This is true of plays 
like L'Amante tradito, II Dottor bacchettone, 
Le Case svaliggiate and La Cameriera nobile, 
comedies which belonged to the style called 
'comedia dell'arte ' in which the actors had to 
improvise to a large extent, and whose dates it 
has been impossible to ascertain. It is difficult 
to say whether Moliere was acquainted with 
the works of Lucian and Martial, but if he was 
the former's dialogue, The Cock or the Dream, 
and the Iatter's Epigram ix, 9 may have sug- 
gested to him some ideas for L'Avare. 

For further possible sourcesS cf. Korting's 

6 For a similar situation cf. L'Avare i, i (end). 

7 Cf. Riccoboni, Observations sur li come'die et sur le 
genie de Moliere (Paris, 1736). 

8 A few minor details not mentioned here will be found in 
the notes to the author's forthcoming edition of L'Avare. 
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Geschichte des franzosischen Romans im xvii. 
Jahrhwidert ii, p. 70 ; Revue d'Histoire lit- 
tiraire de la France i, pp. 38-48. 

Moritz Levi. 
University of Michigan. 



THE SEMASIOLOGY OF understand, 
verstehen, iieidraftat. 

In the December number of the Mod. Lang. 
Notes Prof. George Hempl takes exception 
to my explanation of understand, etc. It may 
be that my language was " more or less ob- 
scure," and that consequently Prof. Hempl 
was unable to "separate out or distinguish " 
my real meaning. Allow me, therefore, to 
make a desperate effort to express myself less 
elusively in order that my meaning may be 
more easily 'caught.' 
My statement in the May number, 1899, was: 

" In words expressing separation the meaning 
'understand' may develop in two ways: 1. 
' separate,' ' distinguish ; ' 2. ' separate, 'take 
away,' 'take in,' 'perceive.' To the first class 
belong Lat. cerno, distinguo ; to the second 
intelhgo, percipio. ' ' 

Prof. Hempl says : 

"This classification seems to me not quite 
satisfactory. I propose instead : 1. 'separate,' 
'unterscheiden, 'distinguish,' or 'gather,' 'in- 
telligo,' 'understand.' _ 2. 'grasp,' 'begreifen,' 
'perceive.' 3. 'take in,' 'devour,' 'swallow 
(gullibly)."' 

My classification was not intended to be com- 
plete. In it I confined myself to " words ex- 
pressing separation," dividing them into two 
classes. These two classes Prof. Hempl com- 
bines in his class 1. 'separate,"unterscheiden,' 
'distinguish' [my class 1.], or 'gather,' 'intel- 
ligo,' 'understand' [my class 2.]. What I mean 
by 'separate,' 'take away,' 'take in,' Prof. 
Hempl expresses by 'gather,' 'intelligo.' My 
choice of words may have been infelicitous. 
My intention, however, was to call attention to 
what seems to me a plainly marked distinction 
between 1. 'separate,' 'distinguish' and 2. 
'separate,' 'take away,' 'take to oneself,' 'take 
into the mind,' 'perceive.' 

That, as I take it — notice that 'take' here 
means 'understand' and belongs to my second 
class of such words— is what Prof. Hempl im- 
plies by his class 1. For though he puts un- 



der one head the two ideas 'distinguish' and 
'gather ' (that is, 'infer,' 'take into the mind'), 
he separates them by 'or' and must have kept 
them distinct in his mind. For Prof. Hempl 
has a keenly logical mind, and no logical mind 
could do otherwise. 

Prof. Hempl's class 2. 'grasp,' 'begreifen,' 
'perceive' [why not 'comprehend' rather than 
'perceive'?], I did not discuss at all. Forsuch 
terms do not imply separation but the taking 
of a subject into the mind in its entirety, and 
hence the thorough mastery of an idea or a 
subject. I had said, however, in the first par- 
agraph of my article: 

"A term denoting insight, perception, under- 
standing, may primarily mean one of several 
things, the most common of which are: 'sharp- 
ness,' 'keenness,' 'acuteness' [for example, 
Penetrate]; 'grasping,' 'comprehension; ' 'sep- 
arating,' 'distinguishing.' " 

Prof. Hempl's class 3. 'take in,' 'devour,' 
'swallow (gullibly)' was still farther from my 
mind. For these terms imply neither separa- 
tion nor understanding. The turn given to 
'take in' here is entirely different from its use 
in my classification. 

Several other classes might be added to 
these, as: 'follow,' implying rapidity of thought 
or speech in the person heard ; 'trace,' imply- 
ing an indistinct or hidden meaning ; 'unravel,' 
implying intricacy or ambiguity ; 'fathom,' im- 
plying depth of thought ; 'construe,' implying 
a comparison of related parts ; 'turn the atten- 
tion,' 'give heed to,' 'animadverlo,' etc. 

After quoting another passage from my ar- 
ticle, in which I referred verstehen and under- 
stand to my class 2, Prof. Hempl says : 

"In this I do not agree with Prof. Wood. Ger- 
man verstehen and English understand are 
cases of class 1, not of class 2, and so is Greek 
kiti'6Tafiai." 

And yet Prof. Hempl in his class 1.— 'gather,' 
'intelligo,' 'understand,' explains understand 
as I did. 

Continuing Prof. Hempl says :— 

" OE. understandan was originally simply 'to 
stand between,' and so 'to keep apart, 'to 
separate,' and it, like Lat. distinguo, German 
unterscheiden, etc., got the figurative meaning 
'distinguish,' 'make out,' 'understand,' 'know 
how (to)' (and in German, unterstehen passed 
on to 'undertake (to),' 'presume (to)'). But the 
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